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In_ l_sample of 55?_f if tb~9?side students, measures 
were coilected'to assess: (i) dimensions of self-attribution for 
causes of academic outcomes; ( 21 mult iple dimensions of self-c 
and (3) academic achievements. The empiricaiiy-deriveddimensions of 
academic self-attribution replicated and extendedresults of previous, 
research^ but failed to support bipolar dimensions (e.g. , 
internal-external r stable-unstable] fbund_when characteristics of the 
attributional situationare 

attribute academic success to ability (and to a lesser extent to 
effort) and_whb dp not attribute failure to a lack of ab'ility (and to ' 
Ealesser extent not to a lack of effort) were found to have better 
academic self ^concepts . (based upon self-reports _aiid_self-concep^ 
inferred by peers ^nd by teachers); and better academic achievement 
(based on test scores and teacher ratings) . The specificity and the 
predictability of the observed pattern of relationships suppo the 
construct validity of interpretations based upon. both the 
self-attribution and self-concept instruments. (Author) 
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Rei at iqnsh ijas Among D i niehs i^bhs di 
Se 1 f -at tr 1 but i dri, D i R3eHs_i oris of 
Sel f --conceiD t arid Acadeni i c fich i evemeri 




In a 

assess^ 1> ciiinerisiona of 1 f - a 1 1 r i bu t i on for c^aat^s uf academic 
outcomes; 2> multiple dimensions of sel -concept ? and, 3j academic 
achievement 5 . The empirical!/ de-'rived dimensions of academic self- 
attrlbation replicated and extended results of previous research, but 
failed to. support bipoiar dimensions (e.y., i h ter hai -e^t terha I , stable- 
unstable) found when c hiar ac t er- i s t i els of the a 1 1 r i but s oria I siCuaCiori 
are mar. ipul ated , Over a 1 1 , students wTid at tr i Bute academic: success to 
abiiit/ (and to a les&er e-Cc-ht to ef-fort) and who do NOT attribute 
failure to a lac {{of abiiit/ ( arrJ to a lesser e-'ter-jt not to a lack of 
effort ) were + ouod to have: i ) - be 1. 1 er ac ad em i c -se 1 f - cuncep t s (based 

upori se 1 f -repor- ts , an:l ^e 1 + - c one ep t s inferred by peers and by 

-_ __i _______ _ ___ 

tesichers); and 2> betttvr acadt-tnic achievement (based on test scores 

and teacher- ratings'. The ispecificitv ar.d the p r g d i c t^b i 1 i t / of tfiir- 

the observed patterri of r e I a t i onshi i p s £-uppbr ts t he' cons t r- uc t validit.'' 

of 1 ri ter pretaL i L?r,'i based upori both the se 1 f - a 1 1 r- i bu I i on and self- 

concept i ri s t r urn^ n t s . 
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Ri&latioDShips Among Dimensions of 
_ Self rat tr ibu t i on j_ Dimensions of 
Sei f -concept and Academic Ach i ©verrients 

Attrit3ation researchers asU subjects -for their percept ions: of the 
cause of a particuiiir butcdme and exaraihe the perce-ivt'd causes (^.e., 
attributions) which people use to explain events: They argue that 
perce i ved causes of success and f ai I are have i mpor taut implications 
and these have Been widely app lied in educational setti nqs . 
IriyiVidUal differences in th» w»y children attribute outcomes to suc^ 
cause* aQ ability, effort and luck are related to school performance, 
sel f -concept , arid academic behaviors (Bar-Tal. 1979; ^?arsh, et al. , 

1934? Weiher, 1979). Nevertheless, self -at tr i bu t i on is a hypothetical 

_y _ . _ . . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

CChstruct whose usefulness must be shown through the demonstration of 

its construct validity. 

In different experimental contexts, attr^ibutibh researchers 

examine individual differences in the, way subjects explain their oi'jr. 

behavior in different settings d i spbs i t j orial , or trait C'i?ipha5is> ^nJ 

examine how systematic rhah ipul at ior^s in the context al ter, at tr ibut i udc- 

(a situational or state emphasis). In bot^» types of study subjects 

are typically presented i;ith stimuli depicting success or failure 

and asl<ed to judge th«r liUelihood of earjt of a series of possible . 

causes for the "outcome (e-9., ab i li t y ^ e??art, luck, task difficult/;. 

Dispositional studies ast. subjects to maice .io i f -at Ir i bu t i dns about 

their own behavior, while situational studies t/pic«*lly asU for 

at tr ibut i onfi about a hypothetical other person « Dispositional studies 

c^eneraiiy 91 subjects little i n format i nn about the^ cause of .the 

bittcbme in the stimulus, while* stimuli in situatior^^l studies provide 

detailed information; For eraruple,, a ^^ubject in a d i sipos i t i ona 1 study. 

may be told on 1 / that hie/fih& did pcjt?r 1 v an a matfi test and ast-ed to 

judge the I'lkelihoud of variou^s caused while subjects in a situational 

study ind / bo told that a hypothetical other person did poor-l y and thcjt 

the person is intelligent, that the test was easy, and that .the person 

did not study very hard for it. In situational rcse«Jrc^» ^components of 

the s t imu 1 j'^ "'are s/stemat i ca 1 1 y varied (e.g:, t»»e hypothetical persori 

was or was hbt ihtelliqeht, the test was easy or difficult, f?tc.> and 

et f ec t s of t hese situational man i pu 1 a t 1 ons which c}ener ^iliie across 

subjects are sought. In dispositional research a 1 1 r i bu t i or»a 1 

tendencies in individual subjects which generalize across situations 

are sought. It is important to emphasize tJiat neither approach is 

inherently superior and that t^le atti ibutiun process is affected b/ 

both situational and dispositional tendericies. Nevertheless, it is 
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clearly inappropriate to assume that findings from one approach will 
generalize to the other, though the mistake is comiaon in attribution 
research (see Marsh, et al . > 1984). The focus of this study is on the 
idehtif i cat ion .'Of d i spos i t ional tendencies; in the way children form 
attributions about academic outcbraes, and how. these relate to other 
constructs. 

the study of iridividuai dif-ferences in se 1 f -a t tr i bu t i ons stems 
primarily from "Ibciis of cbritrbl'* research (Rotter, 1^66) where a 
generalized expectancy for the internal or e>;ternai control of events 
is hypothesized. Marsh et al. (1984) have recently argued that such 
d i spos i t i pnal tendencies may be specific to particular content areas 
such as academic achievement or even to particular subject areas 
within an academic setting (e.g., verbal. or mathematical achievement). 
Attribution theorists place more emphasis on different causes ie.g, , 
ability, effort, luck, etc.) and stress th^ effects b? situatibhal 
variables whicl?' ^^'^ e per i men t £j 1 1 y manipulated. Thus, Weiher (1972, 
1^74) argued for a t wb - rj i mens j bh a 1 taxonomy where bipolar dimensions 
are lbcu!j { i r» t er ha 1 -e x t er h 5 ! > arid stability t s t ab 1 e~uns t ab 1 e ) . Hence, 
pGrcb^•ye'^ cau^^es CLin be classified into one of four types representing 
the -2 2 ~ 4 comb i na L i ens of the endpoints of the- two dimensions 
(e.g., ability is ati internal, stable cause). .While this earlier 
formulation has been the basi^. of must research, Weiher (19^9,' 1 ^BO 
has more receritiy postulated a thir-d dimension of control 1 ab i 1 i t v 
( con t r o i 1 ab i C'~u neon tr b 1 1 ab 1 e ) , which results i r. dght cells or t /pes 
of attributiQTi i : e . , 2 >: 2 ^ 2': 

Wei ner's mojj^^l. nt-pich is based upon a logical analysi*.) of t he- 
at triDutiori procG-^s, has Deen quit^^ heuristic, and a lar ge bad v of • 
empir ical support -for the model ^is summar ized by Weiner (e.g.-, J^*"9, 
1990). Despite this empirical support, many pr obi eats still lOiunit^ 
(see Marsh, et al., 1934 for further d i scu.55 i ori ) . Certain 
c omb i r>a t 1 urrs appear to be mutUu^ll:'' elusive (e.g., 

ex ter na I / con t r a M ab ic> ) so thJt some of the eight cells i ri- thv^- Weiher 
model ma/ be empty. Qeiner has ricit specified whether his theoretical 
d i rhens i oris ar or t hugoha 1 , t Kida^4h this seems un 1 i I; e I / , The 
re 1 a t i bhsJ-i i p between these d i rnen^s i oris and outcome (i.e., success or 
failure) has not been specified adequately. The measurement of 
attributions is typical fy conducted nith ad hoc instruments nith 
untested ps/chometric properties. The classification of causes (e.g., 
ab i 1 i t ^\^^s 1 n t er na 1 / s t ab 1 e , and effort as i n ter na 1 /uns tab 1 e 1 cannot be 
made i n depend en t of t he par t i cu 1 ar a 1 1 r i bu t i oh context ( see We i rier , i n 
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press) . Most importantly for the present research^ sup^o'rt comes 
aimoBt entirely "froro situational research, and there is ii^ttle 
research to test whether or hbt these thebreticai diSerisidns also 
destrifoe d i spos i t f ohal differences in the way sii/bj ects ;p>erc^dii/e causes 
of their own behavior. The d i spbsi t ional i tust i o/fsal /distinction is 
particularly confused here in that, the term *'d ime/nsiri//ii^" s^ormaliy 
refers to factors whieh resuHt iron individual d/i f f c^rence research. ; 

Factor analytic studies of dispositional tende-ncies in the 
attribution process typically fail to support the theoretical 
dimensions found in situational research. jP^nneima. <Fejinema, Wo 11 eat £: 
Pedro, Note 1) and Relich (Kiote 2) independent!/ 4eveJdped self- 
attribution scales for performance in mathiemat its , ^i^tfi was designed 
to measure four sea 1 es der i ved f row We i ner ' s ear 1 5 er wodei and 
considered outcomes re,pre5en t i ng 5oth success and failure- The Relich 
study resulted tn five clearly defined factors: ii) ability C where 
items representing ability attributions for succe&s outcoroG'S i.e., 
success/ability i temti and f a i 1 ur e/ato i Ti t y iteimrii i/tijaded in opposite 
directions); 2; succ&ss/ef f or t ; 3) f a'i 1 ur e/ ef f or t ? 4) success/ task 
difficulty and success/ 1 ucU ; and 5) failure t ask /d i f f i cu i t / and i 
f a i 1 ure/ 1 uck . Factors idertiiied in the Fennema data (see Marsh, £*t 
a i . , i 984 ) were cons i s t v : t with these ~ei^-trep^ — t H^^Oie_j: wp__ef -fort 
scales did ndt^. appear as separate factors. Karsh et al - (19S4} 
designed a sel f -a 1 1 r i ba t i oil instrument to measure the IS scales 
representing the factorial combination of three facets; academic 
content (math, reading, and general school); out^roae (success or 
failure)!} and perceived i^ause tabilit/^ £?ffort, and ext«?rnal causes). 
Factor analysis of responses to that instrument restflted in seven 
factors; three failure factors representing ability, effort and 
external causes, two success factors representing effort and external 
causes, and two con tent -spec i f i c factors representing primarily 
tibility in ttiath and ability i r. reading. This research led the authors 
to conclude that dispositional tendencies in the attribution process 
are specific to outcome, perceived cause, and content, 

In self-concept research, a relationship between at t r i bu t i ona 1 
tendencies and self-concept is frequently hypothesised, but the 
theoretical basis of- this hypotfiesis is sc?idom elaborated. In a 
review of the theoretical and eTopirical basis for this r e 1 a 1 1 dhsl» i p , 
Marsh et al . (193^) argued that a favorable eel f -cdhcept was 
cohsisterit with attributions to ability 'and effort as perceivC-d causes 
of success, but hot with a d i spos 1 1 i on to attribute failure 'Co a lav,k 
of effort and particularly not to a lacU oi ability. On the basis of 
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this review and their empirical bindings tr'^y concluded that academic 
ielf -concept is siibstant ial 1 y correlated with success/ability ^rid 
success/effort attributidnG (positively):, arid with failure/ability 
attributions ( hegat i ve ly ) ^ arid less substantially correlated with 
failure effort attributions t negat i vel y ). ; nXso; the wagn i tude of 
these cbrreistiohs is largest when sel f -at tr i bu t i ons and sel f -concep ts 
involve the same area of Bca^emic content (e.g-, reading or 
mathetriat i cs ) . 
Th& Presgnt St-ud;^. 

The purpose of the present study is ta replicate arid c-xparid 
findings from the Harsh et al. ii9B4) study.' The find i rigs are based 
upon a refiried version bf the Sydriey Attribution Sdale (SAS) usGd in 
the earlier rc^search. a rhu 1 1 1 d i merisi orial I f -corii cep t ineasure, sel^- 
cbricepts inferred &> peers arid by teachers, achievement test scores -in 
math arid reading, and teacher ratings of student acadeotic abilities. 
A 72- Stem revision of the SAS Has used instead of the ISO- item 
instrument eruplo/ed in the earlier stu<il>. Dimensions under lying the 
se 1 f -at tr i bu t ; ons viere exaTnir.od with both con veri t i orial /eipi 1 or a tor y 
factar anal /tic techniques considered earlaer ar.d also with 
confirmator/ factor aual/ses. The addition bf se 1 f -cone ep t s inferred 



by teachers and bv pc-ers, as we 1 J as the self -report aeasure used 
previously, provides a stronger basis for examining the self- 



attr i bu t i on / se 1 f -cone ep t r e 1 a t i otish i p . The collection of a t^ide 



variety of achi evemerit scores in this study also allows the 



examination o-f re 1 at j on'sh i ps between se I f -a 1 1 r i bu t i on :i and academic 

achievement. On' the basis o+ the literature review and emp : r i c a 1 

results from the earlier research it is predicted that: 

1) Se 1 f -at t r 1 bu t i oh responses to ' t he S6S will define seven f^ctL?s 
correspdn d 1 nq tb: read i,rig ab i 1 i t y math ability; success^ ef f or t ; 
Succ€?ss/ex ter rial causes; f rJ i 1 u r e / ab i 1 1 1 y ; f a i 1 u re /C-f f or t ; and 
•f a 1 1 u r e / e < t ^ r h a 1 c u se g . 



2) Acadeni-ic sel f -concepts vu 1 1 . be. subst an t i al 1 y cor r e J a t c/d i t h 

Success/ 9b J J i t V and - success/ effort _ at tr i.but i or»s (pps i t i. ve I y > , v>m th 

f a i 1 u r e / ab i J i £ y a 1 1 r i bo i i or. s .. _( nega t i ve 1 y )_^_ 1 e ss_ .sut»5» ta n 1 1 a 1. 1 / . 

correlated with f a i lu t:e / ef f or t a 1 1 r i bu t i ons < nega^i yf>l y ) and least 
c o r r e 1 a t e d _ w i t h _ s u c c e s s / e^; t e r- _n a 1 . a n d f a i 1 u r e / e x t er na j scales.. _ t h e 
magn i tude_ of _ cor re 1 at i ons _wh i c h sire pred i c ted to be ^^ubstant x a 1 w i 1 I 
be' 1 argest. when both se 1 f -cancept and se 1 f 1 1 r i bwt i on measu res are 
specific to the same academic subject (i.e-^, readj^rg or math). Th|s 
B3t:±^nn of r esu 1 ts j s a 1 so pred 1 c ted to general ire to se 1 f -concept s 
inferred by teachers and by peers* 

3) Academic achi€?vement scores will be most highly correlated with 
success/ ab 1 i 1 ty (positively) arid f a i 1 ur e / ab i I i t y 5 riegat i s/e 1 y ) scales; 
and 3 ess substarit i^a ii y cor re 1 ated w i t h effort scales. Again, the 
magriitude bf cbrrelatioris predicti&d t3 be substantival will be Itirgefit 
wheri achieverherit arid &e 1 f -at t r i but 1 oris ar * specific to the Sc*me 
academic subject. 

These predict ionn emphas j ze both the convergence of measur es 



which are t heort' 1 1 ca 11 y or logically connected, and divergence nf 
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measures Nhich ar© designed to measure separate conponents. thus the 
patt<?rn of results is as important as the actual mashitude ai 
correlations, and foliows an approach to construct validity which is 
based upon the logic of mu 1 1 i t r a i t -miil t i met hod analysis (see Marsh, 
i9B2f Marsh, et al., 1984). 

Satiip 1 1=* and PrQcedUres ■ 

Subiects were were the. 559 fifth grade students (inost ly I S /^ar 
olds) enrolled in 19 fifth grade classes in one of seven private 
Catholic schools in Sydney, Australia. Most of the students attended 
single-sex classes ^13 of the 19 classes). Children in the sample 
came from fjiTTii2ies which varied in socioeconomic status from lower- 
niiddie to upper-middle class. Across all the children in the study, 
academic abilities were about average. Data considered are part of a 
larqer project which is described in more detail by Marsh? Smith 2* 
^_;rnes ( No te 3 ; . 

lh& se-lf-concGpt ar'd self-attribution measures were administered 
by one of the authors to i n tac t , c 1 asses of no more than 34 students. 
For both so If -report instruments sevreral practice examples were given 
along with i tjs t r uc 1 1 on s to ensure that pupil?> understood what was 
expected of t^iom, ahd then the items were- read aloud at a fairly rapid 
pace (though childrer^ havrl copies of the instruments in front of thein 
ana could ro-ri slong with the researcher). After students had 
completed the bc* 1 f ^concep t instrument, the/ wertt asked to write their 
name ^ second cop/ Df the 3DQ and to exchange papers with a pupil 

-Sitting be:^ide them. The/ wc-re then asUc-d to take the new survev to a 
different desk so that the/ were sitting besides a different pupil and 
to complete the fiurvey as if the/ were the piip i 1 whose name was oh the 
paper. thus, the tasU of the peer was to -predict* the respohGes made 
by the subject; Care was taken to ensure that the subject and the 
selected peer did not di^icuss the subject *s respon^^es- While the 
varlbiis i hSt rumon V were being adm J n i t er ed to the students, the 
classroom teacher wa^; aGked to corttplete a rati fig sheet about each 
child which included ability ratings for reading, rnath^ and school 
subjects in general, and inferred self concept ratings in the sariie 
scales as assessed b^' the se 1 -f -concept instrument. Tedrcher ratings 
were* made with a niha-'poini response scale varying from "1 - very 
poor* to *9 - very good." Some teachers were unable to complete the 
ratings until later, arid one teacher declined to coaplete the forms at 
aTl. 
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The ■ ach i evemeht tests were distributed to the schools, by the 
researchers, but were actually administered by the classroom teachers 
during a regular class session before t 'te adm i n i s t r at i o'r» of the self- 
report measures. These tests v,t?r& then sc^ored by th©;. researchers with 
the understanding that feettbacU would be given to the schools- two of 
the schools declined to participate in the ach i ever^ent testing, though 
they did agree to the adhj i h i rat i bh b+ the self -report measures arid 
to cbmplete teacher rcttihgs- 

Testing l!?^^.^^ ^ ^ ^ - « 

Si:dney At tr 1 bat ion Sea; 1 l£AS2,^ The puroose of the SAS i & to 
measure students pc*rcep 1 1 ons of L.juses of thtr-ir acadeaic succe-as and 
failure. The revised version used In this study is design«?d to 
measure 12 scales which result from the factorial ciOBb i na t i on of tfiree 
facets: o.- .^-dc- .! 1 c content (M^jnirth or R=readirrq); outcocie {i = 3Uuces5 or 
F^failitre); and per ceiv«?d cause* iA^ability, E-effbrt, or y;-e.'torhal 
causes)- Thu:: USA pr r c ad i ri ^ ; suLc;:-35 7 ab i 1 i t y refers to the srale 
represented by i terns which measure attr : but : oris to abilit.' the 
cause of ismcCx^s^ in reading. Each of the 12 scales is rnc-asur ed b 6 
of the ^2 :tn?ms. The i rt t rur/i^n t consistii of 24 brief scenarios 
d'f'^c r ': b 1 r. r-\ situation in which the student is to suppose h i r.i ^ ^^c»^ sc 1 f 
1 n .s i t I'i t . r. r e p f s e r > t : ; t q at; a c ad em i c u c c e ss or f a i 1 u r c-* . W i t h o a : h 
5C f^*^' r 1 1:> ^trt *. h ^ e-p^ r aridcim 1 / ordCTed, plausible cau!:ies fcr the outcurjic 
and studrrrt. r- ^u.-'. o i n depond*>n t r^ting^ of each causc^ along ji f ii ve - p rj ? n t 
rcdpCfi^B -Zcii^i- .'.Kich yarxc^ -ft- or.: "l-Frilse** ^ ri "5-True-* The rat ifir-cilo 
fbr the d.?5i-^r, tKe SAS : c^ dL^sr_rihs-d by Marfih, et al. (l^g^i; Thc- 

reviG*>d -G-rr^Min dif4€>rr» -f r oni tfi.^t c-^irlser versiorj in that i itc-rn'^ 
(if.^tS'ad of : J wer » Cjeloctcd to rc-presc-nt each scale, and fhe sj- 
scales r G- i a t : fi-.^ tc "'school subjects i,n general" were e».-cludc^d, Ar, 
Of-. ample Df or«tv of t-^*.* scenario'"^ r\nd the three causes is as ?oi:ows.' 

5 



A p r e 1 I ye, i n ^ r y it f>m analysis of r espon ses to t ho SAS » r: on d u L t i 
with the commercially available SPSS program, s:ee l^ul 1 & Nie, 1^31) 
iridic a t&d that non<? of the SA3 items in any of the 17 i^caios was a 
negative d i sc r i m i riat or , and that ft 7 of the 72 i t. t»ifia h^id ** c or r t.-'C t f'd 
jtem-tbtal correlations- <see Hull fc.Vie, l^f^l) of least 0.30, 

Coefficient alphas for the si\ success scales < u . 69 to • - med i an 
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= 0132) were geherally higher th^n ior %ii< ffcilur* isc«l«i (O,^'* 

to O./'S median = 0.66). For purposes oi this sCuar^ tased UpyH. 
resiilts described later arid the results of Harsh et al . (1984), ©l9ht 
scores were used td summarize responses to the SAS- Six of these : 
scores (success/ abi 1 i ty^ success/effort, success /e.x ternal ^ 
failure/ability, f ai lure/ ef for t , and f ai 1 ure/ex t ernal ) were obtained 
by sumjning responses to r^adln'§ arid niatH items, . >ile the two content 
specif factors wer e def i r^ed only by reading items ur only by matrl 
items ( tbese scores and their empirical suppart ^re discussed l^t«?r in 
more detai;i 1 ) . These eight scores had coef f »i c i en t alphas ranqing ^rom 

\ _ _ _ _ _ ■ _ " 

0.70 to b.v86 (median = 0-S3) and onlv the score r ^j;3r e-s,ent i ns 

\ " - 

a t tr i bu t lofTiS to exterf>al causes for failure outcomes had an ?lpha lessr^ 

\ ... . .._ _ _; 

than 0.30. \, thus, despite the .considerable reduction in the length of 

\- 

th..- ?AS , - t hc\ scor es used in the analysis are reasonaijly reliable, 

S&l f --eijjteeptr Heiasur^s^ the Self Description Questionnaire iSDQ) 
rn©asur^?s Severn components of preado 1 escen t self -concept derived ?rom 
Shave i son's mQdel ( Shave 1 son, Hubner U Stanton, 1976; Marsh U 
Shavelsbh, Nbtfe^ 4). These consist of se I ^ -cbhcep t s in four 
nonacadetfj 1 c areus (P^»ysical Ability, Physical Appearance, Peer 
Relationships, aVd Parent Rel at i onrh ips) and three academic areas 
CR€«aciing, Math and General Schoal). A description of the seven- scale 
instrument, its theoretical rationale, the wording of the items, 
reliabilities and s i separate factor analyses are presented els&where 
(Marstt, Barnes, Cairns Tidman, in pressi Marsh, Parker %i. Smith, 
1933; Marsh, Re!, ich 2< Smith, 1933; Harsh, Smith & Barnes, 1983). this 
research has iLhowh tho seven SDQ scalps to be reliable Tcbef f i c ; en t 
alpha's in the C)>80*s and 0.90*sv, moderately cor re! at ed v^ith measures 
of corresponding acadernjc abilities (r*s r bm \Z to ^17), and ;h 
agreement with se 1 f -cor»cep t s Iri + err^?d by primary school teachers. 

I-o the- cur reh.t ver^ s f Ort;-p of the 'SOQ 5n eighth cawpbheht of 
Gener al -Se 1 f (which is similar ta ? he self-esteem scale described by 
nos(?nberg, 196?^? has be^^n adl^rj. Cc^efficient aipha's for the eight 
SDQ scales in this study var ied beiweeri 0,7\' and b.9X (median = 0.37). 
Total sedres r ep resent i ing the sum of the four riaMi academic scales ftot 
NAeD4- «tf>d the ^uin aX the tliree academic scales (Tot ^CD* each had 
coefficient alphas of 0.91. The results bf c on ven 1 4 orv^i 1 / 
exploratory factor arialySf'S and conf i^niatopy l^sctor Shalyses of 
ree^onses tp the SDO for this ^i'ata pr^yvide strong s^ifpport for the 
eight fdctorii whir. h this v*r&ion of the SDQ is designed! to measure. 
Furthermore, %ilmiAar analyses the in'#err**d se 1 f -~C€jnc€?t> ts completed 

by Ih^ peers in the preser?t study also identify th^ eight factors. 

10 
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, The results of these analyses ar*e phesented el sewhere (Warsh, Note 5; 



Marshy Sro^th %c Barnes, Note 3), 

- ' Factor score coefficients (see Nie, et ai., 1973) were deterifiihed 
as part of the oblique factor analysis of the responses tc the SDQ; 
and were used to cdrnpLite factor scored t/S represent the eight SDQ 
factors. The same r.et of factor score coefficients Has also used to 
cbnipute interred s^tf~conc?pt scores for the peer responses. teachers 
resportdea to oight summary ratings designed to represent each of the 
eight SD9 factpr^'^and these ratings served ais indicators of self- 
concepts as i rif erred by tea::liers . Agreement between student sel f - 
concepts, se 1 f -concepts inferred by peers, and se H -t:bncc?p t-s inftjrrod 
by teachers is significant, though modest, and is specific to 
particular d:rr.ens:bris of sc? 1 f -concpp t : This tnu 1 t i trai t -mu 1 t i met licid 
ahalvLiis is described c ! jSi^ wloer e in v'"<^''^ter detail < Marsh, Smith ^\ 
Barries, Note 3) : ' \ 

Ac h i '?i_ene n t, L^e^^su r_o '^^^ Rea d i nq ach i evomen t t-fas ass t's^^ed w s t h he X 
comprchcnc i or. and worj Ur.oulc-icie sections of the Priaary Reading i 
Survey fe-st^ ACHR. l^^6i. The word Unowiodge section consists of 'Id 
rnu 1 1 i p 1 c- c h o : c: g > ri o n . i t e s and t a t.- es 20 minutes to atim i n - s t e , 
while the cDinpr etier. s : or. ^,^->::r;ori consistf^ of 34 ?nu 1 t : p 1 e - c hb i ite-rrj;-, 
and taJ<es 30 minl^tcs ho adri; ; n i '3 1 or : • Scores from the two sect ions K^d 
split-Half re 1 idbi I it ic-r, O.B"^ an^ 0.92 rc-spec t j vel y , an>d cor r e 1 a tCfl 
0;"?3 with each ottier. For purposes Of this study t^tvur^'^ from each of 
tne two section'-^ were s t ari d a r d i : e^l to have mean = 0.0 and St) i»0. 
and then r,!.! mine^d 1 1 j for^/i ^ to\al score. Mathematics achievement v'<r\^ 
assessed with tfrV- Class Ac h i e --'C-ment Test in Hathemat :c:5 (CATIH AfZ*) 
exain i na t J on wh-;rh is' based upon an ** Australian avera^^''* sytlabUs 
tACCP. 1'^"''^^. This r/.dth t es t s . c ons i s t s of 45 rnu 1 t i p 1 e-chd i ce items 
and- t ak abou t A% ir. i nu t gTj \.6 comp I ete I The sp I i t - hal f re 1 i aD i M t a + 
this ^icbre i^as 0.9o. Toi^cher ratings of ability JJi ro^^irV^y 
mathematics, •JV^^ schriol subjects in general werG* also taken to be 
indicators of ac ^idemi^ arh s C'vem<?nt . 

There were almost no jni easing re^iponses to either the 'rAr^- or th*f 
SDQ*(less U-ian 1/4 of ^nd the utean response was substitutt-d for 

th» fet^ t^iissin'i values w^5ich did occur, flowevev , fo'- t hf,* teacher 

ratings academic ablHt/ thv?re i^er^ 36 missing cU'i,. , 
r ppr e sent i rig primarily students from bne class whero the teaChc-r i j j 
not complete the ratings, ^.nd 142 wlssing vrSlues </*5%> fcr t he 
iicM i evemefi t tests. repr eseh t i n'3 primarily students fropa two s_chnnlv> 
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which did not *admi h ister the achievement tests. For purposes of this 

stiidy Jsair-wise deletibri of misslhg data 'was used in the determination 
of itie, iiibr'relatibris <seeNie, et al .^ 1975). Howeverv simi 1 ar 
cbrreiat 2 oris" 5ased upon only those cases <ihich had no wissing data 
were nearlV the same as thb^e actuaily repibrted. Thus, while the 3 arg^ 
namber C3f missing values for the/^ch i evement .-rieasures does require 
that the results be 1 nteriareted cautiously, St is unlikely to have had 
any substantial effect. 

Far purposes rf thi3 study t:.^ six items from each of the 12 SAS 
scales were divided into three item-pairs such that the fj rst two 
iteTiis were assigned to the first pair, t.je next two itenis to the ne*:t 
pair, ana the la9t two i tenis to the Ihird item-pair. Factor analyses 
were per-formed on responses to these 36 item-pairs representing the ^2 
items. First, conven t i onal /exp 1 or atory factor analyses' were performed 
with the commerciai ly available SPSS program (Nie, et al,, t975) using 
iterated communa 1 i ty • est imates , a Kaiser horrnal i ration, and an obliqae 
rotation to the final sbiutibn. Cdaf i rmator y factor analyses <CFA) 
were also con^Juc tc-d i-jith tho commercially c^vailable LISREL V program 
(JbresUbg & Sorbom, t^31) . In the CPA models we hypothesized 
solutions Dar^c^i upon Jifferetit nmmbers of -factors inhere the factors 
•are correl^ite:! Out the err or / an i qui?nes^ terms for the raeasure;i 
variables are u near r e 1 ated . The abiHty of the prbpbsed no'^dels to fit 
responses to tho SAS was determined by ar» ex em i nat i cn of the par i^me ter 
^timates, the ratio of the chi-square to tr.e degrees o<- frc-edorfli, 
coefficient d (Bcntier *u Punett. 1981), and the root mean square 
residual wbich i5 based upch -1 i f -f erences between the original and 
reproduced C'./r re 3 a 1 1 on mat r i ce?5 i Jorcskog h Sorbom, 198i)'. A more 
detailed prosontatinh of conf i r rr,ator*y factor analysis and hew 
gbodness-of -f t t Is evaluated .is beyond the scope of this paper, but is 
discussed elj^ewhere (Bentlor.S. Iconett, 1^31; Jore:ikbg t: Sorbbm, 1981; 
Marsh Hoct-yar," 1933; In p?ess; Haruy^jma McGarvey, i*^30; w-UflG-, 
1981). 

EilltOC 5Q5iii^:5 5t E^^Bbnsos tci th^ ?lf^-2'^ 

Results of the c on ven t j ona 1 / j^p 1 orator v factor analysis of 
resptShseSu to the SAS ol early identify the seven f ac tors h /pot hes i ired 
from the rs-Sults of the tlarsh et al. (1934) stu<iy. The 

success/ef f or t ; success/ ex ter r.a 1 , f a i 1 ur e / ab i 1 i t y , f ai 1 ure /ef f or t , and 
f at lure/ex^rnal factors are each defined by items represphtihg tbtM 
reading and mathematics, while the ^reading and math factors are 
content specific. Both the reading and math factor*; ari» defined 
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jaHimarily by iUcceis/ab iU ty ,1 terns .(wh'i.ch positively), and to a 

lesser extent by 4 a i 1 ure/sb 1 1 rfy' items (which load negatively) and . 
Buccess/ef f art items <which load positively). 



Insert _Iabie 1 About Here 

The ability of plausible, a 1 ter riat J ve mcrde 1 s .to fit the data was 
tested with conf V>"ma tbry factor analysts Isee Table 2), Though 
several different indicators of ^ "goodness-Df -f i t " are presented, w© 
emphasize coefficient d in our discussion. Coefficient d scales the 
bbserved chi'-square along a scale of zero to 1.0 where zero represents 
the fit Of a nail model while 1.0 represents' a perfect fit. The logic 
of this coefficient is similar to that developed for ANDVA models 
where the ratio fDf. two variance compdhehts (e.g., eta squared) is used 
to infer the proportion of variance explained by ah effect. However, 
the conclusions discussed below also follow from an inspection of each 
of the other qoodness-of -f i t indicators, : 

^„ _ _ — ^ — — — -« — — — — — — •— — — — 

Insert Table 2 About Here 

The one-factor mode! (rrjodel 1) tests the ability of a single 
response teh6&ricy (i.e., Iho i n t er na 1 -ex terna 1 dirnensi^dh prdposed in 
•*lDCas of control" research) to describe responses, but it clearTy 
must be rejected. The two-foc'tor model imbde'l 2) proposes separate 
factors to account for responses to success and failure outcomes. 
While its ability to fit -the data is substantially better than model 1 
(.43 vs. .34) it also must be re/ected. The three-factor model (model 
3) proposes factors corresponding to each of the three Causes 
(ability, effort, and e>tternal causes). Model 3 does not even do as 
well as model 2. so it 'is also rejected. The six-factor sblutioh 
(Model 4), a combination of models.2 &r 3, proposes separate factors 
representing each iause separately for success and -failure outcomes. 
This modlel propose^ that attributions are specific to outcome and 
caused. ^a^e not spe|:ific to cchterit area. Model 4 represents a 
substantial improvement over the first three models, but still does 
not fit the data adequately. • 

: Models 5-9 each propose seven-factor solutions similar to that 
depicted in Table 1, but differ in the way that the reading arid the 
math factors are defined (see Table 2). In model 5 the reading and 
the math factor are each defined by success/ability and 
success/failure it^sJ in model 6 the success/effort items also are 
allowed to load on the cbriterit specific factors; and so forth so that 
fbr model 9 the'^readi-rig factor is/^ defined by all the reading items and 
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the math factor is <lefihed by ail the niath iteniBi Even the weaRest of 
the Beven-f actor sblLitibris (model 3) represents a substantial 
improvement over the six-factor sblutibri ( ; 78 vis; 0:66); While the 
aiffererices Between the models are statistically significant in each 
case except the difference between models S t( 9 , the differences are 
not large. Far example the d i f f ererce ' i n cc?^f f 1 ci:^.\nit d " s -for models 5 
and 9 (0*78 vs. 0.32) is less than half of the difference between 
modefs 5 and 4 (0.7i3 vs. 0.66). Model 5 cbrrespdhds nbst closely with 
biir character i zat i on of the reading and niath sp^v.ific factors as 
abJ_l_Xt.^ factors. Model 6 appears to correspond most closely to the 
resalts Df tliS* canventiona! /exploratory model shown in Table 1, 
Models 7 8«: 8 e ac h ' rep resen t marginal improvements, Hhile model 9 does 
no better than model 3 (i.e., does not differ significantly from it) 
and can be eliminated from further consideration. 

Model 16 jDroposes that each of the 12 SAS scales represents a 

separate factor. the ability of this model to fit the data differs 

■ — - -if 

little from the seven-factor sblutibris. Furth^^rmbre, the model is 

ill-defined in that tw^Tof the correlations among the ,12 factors are 

greater than l.O and others approach 1.0, sac?g^5t»hg that the model is 

over-defined. We reject this model on these bases. 

In the seven -factor models (models 5 - 9). the highc-st loadings 

on the reading and on the math factors occur for the success / «ab i 1 i t / 

and to a lesser extent the f a i 1 ar e /ab i 1 i t y items. Inspection of the 

parameter est imJi'tes for Tnodel 6 indicates that factor Ibadihgs for the 

success/Qf f or t i ^eihs 5vre rnach smaller than for the success / ab i 1 i t y- and 

, f ai 1 lire/ jftn 1 i t y iterhs^ Also, in models 3 arid 9, while loadings for 

the failure/effort and success/ev ternal items are statistically 

significant and in the expected direction, the magnitude of the 

loadings is quite small. In' model 9, the loadings for the 

failure/external items generally do not even reach statistical 

significance and this accounts for why model fits the data no better 

than model 8. Hence, these analyses not only support the necessity of 

seven factors to explain the data, but also support blir 

char acter i rat i on of the two con tent -spec i f i c factors as a&ility 

factors. Thus, we prefer to define the content specific factors with 

the ability items (as in model 5> , even though model 8 received 

stronger*" empi r ica 1 support. In subsequent analyses, the reading and 

math attribution scores as depicted in both models 5 and 3 will be 

considered^ <see Table 3). 

In summary, the results of both ccnven t i bna 1 /expidra t dry and 
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confirmatory factor analyses support the seven attribution factors 
hypothesized to underlie responses to the SAS. These results 
demonstrate that at t r i but i onal dispositions- are quite specific to 
outcome and cause, and to a lesser extent to content area (at least 
for ability attributions). Here, ai in Marsh et al. C1984) , the 
content specificity occurs primarily with attributions of ability. 

Se±irc©nce2t . Correlations between the responses to the SDQ and 
the SAS (see Table 3) support the predicted relationships. The three 
academic self -coricepts, and their totf I , are substantially correlated 
with success/ability and success/effort scales (positivily) arid with 
thi failure/ability scale < negat i ve 1 y ) , less substantially correlated 
with the f aUure/ef f ort scale (negatively), and nearly uhcdrrelated 

'with the two external scales. The four Hbhacademic sel f -Concepts , and 
their total^ are less correlated with the SAS scores. The largest 

'correlations betwe«?n the self-cbhcept ahd se 1 f -at tr ibut i on scores, 
also as prodicted, occur between the two reading specific scores and 
betwc?eh the two math specific scores. These correlations are 
substantially larger than the other coefficients, and clearly support 
the conte-ht ^pc-cificitv of both seW-concept and se I f -a 1 1 r i bu 1 1 dhs ; 



Insert table- 3 About Here 



In addition to the ^c^ 1 f - cohcep ts based upon the student's own 
self -repor ts, se 1 f -concep t s inferred from responses by teachers and by 
responses from peers were? also collected. The size of the 
correlations between ^e- 1 f -a 1 1 r i but i ons and inferred se 1 f -cone ep t s are 
consistently lower than those described above, but the Batiinil 
results is very similar <see Table 3). This similarity is quite 
important, because it demonstrates that the paredicted pattern of 
relationships between se 1 f -concG.pt - and se 1 f -at t r i but i on is not limited 
to results based upcn two self-report instruments cowpleted by the 
same person. Alternative e <p 1 ahat i ohs for the se 1 f -concep t /se M - 
attribution relationships ^ihlch are based upon a response bias or 
method/halo effect no longer seem viable. when se 1 f -concep ts are 
inferred by external observers, 

Achievement Scoresv The pattern of cbrrelatidhs between 
achievement indicators and sel f-attr i but ions supports the predictions 
and the f i nd i ngs -genera 1 i 2e across results from both achievement tests 
and teacher^ rat i ngs of academi c ab i 1 i ty . Read i ng achievement 
indicators are most highly correlated with se 1 f -at tr ibo t i ons in 
reading/ability, positively correlated with ab : 1 i t y /success 
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attribut IbriB, negatively correlated with ab i 1 i ty / f a i lure attributions^ 
arid less substantially correlated with the effort scales. Math 
achievement indicators are most highly correlated with self- 
attrlbations. in math/ability, positively cbrrelated with 
ability/success attributions, negatively cbrrelated with 

abi 1 i ty/f ai lure attributions, and less substantially correlated with 

the ef-fort scales. 

Predictions were hot made for correlations between the 
achievemerit scores arid the external attr 1 ba t i ons . Inta i t i ve 1 y we 
siispecte^ success/external attributions would have zero-to- 2ow- 
riegative correlations with achievement (i.e.^ saying "True" to causes 
such as luck, task difficult^-, etc. would be related Co poorer 
achievement) while correlations with failure/external attributions 
would be rero- to-^ 1 ow-po^ t i ve . Marsh et al . (1984) drily cbrisider^d 
one achievement indicator a readirig achievemerit test -- which was 
not emphasized iri their results. The sign of the observed 

correlations in the earlier research was in the predicted direction . ^ 

arid the ex terrtal /f a i 1 u re scales did have .near-iiera correlations with 
achievement, but the success/external correlations were quite 
substantial. Though less pronounced, this asyiTi:r»et ry in the pattern of 
correlations occurs in the present investigation as K-el 1 . ^ 
Failure /external attrrbations are vi.rtually uricbr related with 
achievement indicators, v-ihile ^uc cess / ex t er ria 1 attributions are 
si gri i f icarit 1 y (riegatively) correlated with achievement indicators. 
Nevertheless, tbe repticatiori of t!his pattern of result suggests the 
need for farther investigation. 

The purpose of this study was to replicate and expand rindirigs by 
Marsh et al. (1984), and strong support was demonstrated for a 

detailed set of predictions ba^ed it^ori the earlier research: Seven , 
facters were hypothesized to uriderlie se 1 f -at tr I bu t ion responses to 
the SA5. Cdriveritibrial /evpl oratory factor analyses identified these 
factors. Cdrif irmatory factor analyses demonstrated that the seven- 
factor colOtton provided a reasonable fit to the datai while other 
plausible models did not. The pattern of correlations between Self- 
at tr i bat ions and self-concepts found previously was replicated, and a, 
similar pattern was identified when self-concepts were inferred from 
responses by teachers and from responses by peers. Support for the 
pred i c ted pattern of se 1 f -at t,r i bu 1 1 on /ac ad em i c ach ievemeri t 
re 1 at i drish i ps .was found, arid a Similar pattern Was 05ser:ved with bDth 
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~ academic test scores and teacher ratings of academic ability. in 

generaij students who attribute their academic success to their own 

ability and, to a lesser extent, their own effort tend to have better 

academic skills arid higiU^r academic se 1 -f -cbricep 1 5 . . Students who 

attribute their academic failures to their lacP □+ ability arid, to a 

lesser exterit, to their lack of effort tend to have poorer academic 

sRm^'~aRlf lower "acad¥mTc se 1 f -concep t s - Ac a d em i c' se 1 f - a 1 1 r 1 b u tl oris"" 

arid academic sel f Tconcepts are also specific to particular content 

areas so that attributions in verbal areas do not generalize to those- 

about math outcomes. 

In their review of the theoretical arid empirical basis of the 

se 1 f -cdric<?p t / St? 1 f -at tr i bu t 1 bri re 1 at i bri sh i p , Marsh et al . (1 934 ) f ourid 

a coriserisus of support for the hypbth&s i s that acadenic self-cbricept 

is most positively correlated to sue cess /ab i 1 1 ty attributions and most 

negatively correlated with f a i 1 ur e /ab i 1 i t y attributions. However, 

there was considerable controversy about the relationship between 

academic self -concept and effort attributions. Some theoretical 

accounts argu'S^that academic self -concept should be negatively 

correlated wit^ sb^cess / e- f f or t .a 1 1 r i bu t i ons and positively correlated 

with f a i 1 u r o ■ c? f f o r t attributions (e.g., Nichols, i 979 ) , ether 

researchorB arqUed for e< ac II ^ t^le opposite pattern '(e.g.; Bar-Tal, 

1973>, a few argued for as/mir.etry in the pattern of correlations 

(e.g., Covington 6. Omelich, t979), and most did hot make explicit 

prediction , Marsh et al. il-934) predicted, that academic se 1 f - 

concept kCu 1 d be substantially correlated (positively) with 

success/effort a 1 1 r ibu 1 1 on^3 end less substantially correlated 

(negatively) i-j i t h f a i 1 u r e / ef f or t attributions, and demonstrated 

empirical support for the pr&dictibn. this as/nimetry was demcrist rated 

again here. For example, total academic self -concept (Tot mCD in 

Table 3) correlates O.f'7, CK4~^ arid -0.4 5 with success/ab i 1 i f y , 

success /ef f or t , and f a i 1 or e-/ ab I 1 i t y , but only -0.30 with 

failure /effort (which is significantly s ma lie'' than each of the other 

correlations, p < .001). The same pattern of results is ob_served in 

_ _ _ _ 

. sel f -concepts inferred by peers, but not in se 1 f -c oncep t s inferred by 

teachers. We suspect that when teachers are asked to infer academic 

se 1 f -concepts , their ratings are more strongly influenced by 

objectively defined academic ability than are the siuderits* actual 

se-liLj:cDric^pts, arid this may explain why the pattern of results differs 

somewhat for them. — r 

Marsh et . ^1 . ( 1^84 ) did not emphas i re t he st* 1 f - 

at tr ibut j on/academ i c achievement relationship. However, based upon 
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that study we predicted that ab i 1 i ty ittr i but i bns would be more highly 
correlated with ability than with effort attributioHs and we 
intentionally avoided making F>r©dictibhs about external attributions), 
the predictions were suppb'^ted, though It is interesting to note that 
failure/ability attributions are niOre substantially correlated 
(negatively — mult R = 0.41) than success / ab I 1 i ty attributions 



( pos i ri~Ve iy'~~Wl"iri^~=~0. 32 ? , t hDUgh- no y mmetrry -was^o und in ^ 
correlations with the effort attributions which were smaller (mult R's 
= 0.19 8< 0.^2). Apparently^ attributions of effort are related more 
strongly to academic self^concept (particularly when the outcome is a 
success) than to acadimic achievement. This pattern is intuitively 
logical, Is similar to findings from Marsh, et al. (1984), and also 
is consistent with the speculations offered by Covington 8^ Omelich 
(1979). The findings also may explain why the sel f -attribut i on/sel f - 
concept relationship is mr --e like the se 1 f -at tr i but ion/academ i c 
achievement relationship when sel f -concepts are inferred from teacher, 
ratings. 

Results described here and in Marsh, et al . (1984) argue that 
attributions are quite specific to outcome and the type of cause, and 
to a lesser extent the area of academic content. The content 
specificity of the attributions is qaite clear for abi 

attributions, but hot for attributions to effort and externa; causes. 
Our interpretation of these results is that students see their ability 
in verbal and mathematical areas as reasonably distinct, while they 
perceive that the amount of effort which they put into differ?»rit 
subject areas as more similar. Wei ner (in press5 makes a i^itnilar 
point based upon "f i nd i ngs by Foersterlihg & Ehgelkeh (1981) and his 
'further research. He suggests that ability in physics provides no 
^ information about ability in German, but that trying hard in physics 
IS predictive of trying hard i r» German. The content specificity of 
the attributions will also depend upon the similarity of the two 
content areas, arid may not be so apparerit for similar subjects (e.g., 
physics and mathematics). 

Our emphasis here, and in Marsh et al. (1984) has been ori ability 
and effort attributions', and hot on attributions to external causes. 
The decision to combine a myriad of external causes into a single 
scale was partially pragmatic in an attempt to keep the length of the 
SAS reasonable, but was als5 based upon results fro« the Fennema study 
and particularly the Relich study discussed earlier. However, several 
anomalies make, us uncomfortable with this decision. First, "'the 
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internal corisistericy o+ resporises to fai I are/external items <b.7b) is 
Biibstaht lal 1/ loiwer than for the successVexternal scale (0.83) or any 
of the other scales (0.80 to 6.86). Secondly^ our intuition and other 
theoretical accourits suggest that the tendericy to externalize 
attrtbotions sKould be negatively correlated for success arid for 
failure oatcomeSi but the ob5€rrved cbrrei at i oris . ar e statist ical iy 
significa?>t arid po^i tiye^ Third, attributing success to, external 
causes is subs tari t i a 1 1 y correlated Hith academic achievement 
(negatively), whiie Attributing fallare to external causes is nearly 
uricbrrel^jted with achievement. Only for. the se 1 f -concept /sel f - - 
attribution relationship did the two scales perform similarly in thi^t 
each was- nearly uncorrelated with academic se 1 f -concept . Even here, 
however, we expected the correlatioris to have the opposite sigh (for 
the same rear,on tKat we expect-^d the scales tb be negatively 
correlated), but they did not, ; " 

We have no explanation for the anomalies which occur with the two 
external scales, but the consistency Of their occurrence across the 
two studies argues thst they require further research- Several 
bbservatioris may provide some clues, Success/ab I 1 i ty arid 
success/effort scales are iub^^tant ial ly correlated with each other, 
bat nearly uncorrelated with success/external. Fa i liir e /ab i 1 i t y and 
failure/effort scales are subst an t i'^a 1 1 y correlated with each other and 
postivelY correlated with the f a i 1 ur e/ ex ter na 1 scale. This means that 
children who are unwillirig to attribute failure to a lack of ability 
and effort are also uriwillihq to attribute it to external causes, 
.This paradoxical finding may be related to the Ickes Layden (1973) 
finding that studerits with high se 1 f -c oncep t s judged all causes of 

fail tire to be unlikely. The self-serving bias where self- 
% --------- 

attributions for success are more "internal" thari for attributions to 

failure (see Marsh, et al., i9BA) may pXay a role. Finally, it would 

be important to determine if the anomalies are consistent across 

different types of exterrial causes (€».g,_, lucU, tasK difficulty, 

health, envirorimerital influences, other people teachers, parents, 

^ . j» . 

etc . ) , 

We have i/iten t i ona 1 1 y not attempted to make^^causal inferences 
about the relationships among sel f -at tr i bu t i ons , self -concepts, and 
academic abilities for a variety of reasons. First, the nature of 
this study and state the of attributibh research do not warrant this 
ieve^l of theorizing. Instead, bur emphasis has been or* the 
development of reliable and valid measurement procedures, and on the 
validatibri of t1^<e se 1 f -at t r i bu t i on construct. Without this level of 
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basic understanding of the sel f -attr Ibation process^ further research 
is lifeely to be uriprddactlvei Second» the cross-sectional and 
correlational design of this study make It uniikeiy that alternative 
caotsal models or even causal predominance could be validly 
tested. Finally, we ?eel that the variables in question are 
interwcjven in a network of reciprocal relationships such that a 
change in academic self-concept,^ academic abi 1 S ty academi c 
attributibhs is likely to "cause* a change in tharothers. If this 
the case, the search for which variables cause^hat is likely to be 
cbuhter-prbduct i ve, even if longitudinal and experiaental data were 
available and appropriate statistical techniques were developed. 
Instead, see the three sets of variables as forraihg a dynamic 
eqailibrlum such that if any one is changed or ihcdrisistent With the 
others^ there must be a change in the balance among there in order to , 
reestablish the equilibrium. | 
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TABLE i 

Summary of Convent ional/exja I dratbPy-Fac tor 
An^ilysi^' of Responses to the SDQ ^ 

dbiique Factor Pat tern Matr i x 

R^a<J Math Succ Succ Fail -Fail Fail 
Abil Abil Ef-ft Extr AbiX Efft Extr 
Variables 



RSAFl 
RSAP2 
RSAP3 

RSEP2 
RSEP3 

RSXPi 
RSXP2 
RSXP3 

MSAPi 
MSAP2 
MSAP3 

MSEPX 
MSEP2 
MSEP3 

MSXPl 
'MSXP2 
MSXP3 

RFAPi 
RFAP2 
RFAf^3 

RFEPi 
RFEP2 
RFEP3 

RFXPl 
RFXP2 
RFXP3 

MFAPl 
MFAP2 
MFAP3 

MFEPl 
MFEP2 
HFEP3 

MFXP4 
MFXP2 
MFXP3 
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69 
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04 
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73 
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03 
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; 78 


03 
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20 


74 


04 
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1 1 
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39 


25 
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47 
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49 
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- 16 
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53 


01 


' 04 
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-03" 
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00 


-05 
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64 
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05 
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- 35 


13 


01 ' 


04 


53 


17 
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-35 


IB 
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55 


15 
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13 


04 


46 


33 
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15 


53 
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15 
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02 
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49 
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-07 
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07 
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-33 


-06 
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17 
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13 


10 
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05 
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30 


03 
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-05 


68 


01 


06 


-25 


14 


12 
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52 


03 


C4 
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12 


-10 


25 


24 


29 


03 


07 


-09 


17 


04 




64 


-03 


-04 


12 


-03 


-10 


17 


52 



FactoV Patter n_Coyrelat iprii$i_ 
Read Math Sacc Succ Fail Fail Fail 
Abil Abil Efft Extr Ab 1 1 E^ft E:^tr 



Read Abi 1 
Math Abil 
Succ Ef-ft 
Succ Extr 
Fail Abil 
Fail Efft 
Fail Extr 



100 
10 
_29 
-12 
-18 
-15 
06 



100 
_25 
-08 
-18 
-02 
06 



100 
-07 
-07 
00 
02 



100 
14' 
il 



100 
47 
08 



100 
It 



too 



variables are the three i tem^.pairs iPli_P2_.a< .P3^ which 
a* the-12 SAS scales. _The ^c.a;.es_ are deal gnated with a 
three let ters_ represent ing content Cf?^reading or 
M^math) , outcome <S=saccess or F=failure), and cause (A=ability, 
E=effort, X=external)- 



Nbte' Measured 
represent ' each 
comb i hat i on of 
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- ThBCE 2 - - - 

Sahlriiar ies -Qf ^Soodhess of Fit Ih<i£ce5 for th& CFn Models 
Descrl&iii'5 Responses ta Xhe SAS 



Moale! Descriptioii , 

&) Nal I Horte l ^ 

1) One "GcFneral" factor 

2) Success (S)^J*;^ Failure (F) 
factors ' 

3) jf^bilily (A), Effort (E)^ 
ahd External iX) fact:-3rs 



Chi 

5guar& 
3,798 



Fac tors 



Kfi, FE, 



/ 



51 SE^ S>:,_FA, FE,__F>._Fac.tDris_ 
p i us Re-ad i ng t_ Math . f tors 
defined by SA^' C< FA AteJrts 

6) As in rngdel 5 VJith Reading 
i: Hath factors defined b/ 
SA, FA ic SE items 

7) As Hadei 5 with Reading tc 
Hath factors defined b/ oA, 
SE, FA fc: FE i tews 

3) As Hpdei 5 i-u th f?ead J riy tc- 
Wath-f ^ctLir s defined b/ SA, 
SE, S>:, FA 2.' FE item^J 

9) As - WodGl _ 5 wjf th _ Read log 
• . Math factors de-f i ned . ta -SAf 
SE, SX, FA, FE t FX items 

lOV RSA, _RSE, _P5X, MSA, MSE, 



4 , 5^3 
4,828 
2,953 

1 , 955 

i ,726 

1 , /^^31 
i , 56? 
1 , 554 
1 ,43^ 



df 

593 
591 
5-'9 

56 i 
555 

523 



df ratiii 
13.96- 

9-79 

7:59 

^. 17 

5. 11 

3.45 

3.08 
2.94 
2.S5 
2>.^56 
2.8i - 



RMS 
.222 

» 1 36 
. I IB 

. 123 

.089 

„ . 06*' 
. 064 

: . Ooi 
. 06^ 
. 06 i 



rui^ff 

d 



.339 
.481 

.4t51 

.664 

.304 , 
.815 

■~>«322 



.32" 



, 831' 



M: 



PFP 



RFE,. RFX, MF; 



MFE ti MFX factor 5 



Note: Modei 10 was ' i 11 -def i ned i ri that, two cf.the clir re I at i ons ^morr 
factors exceeded 1.'-'. • 



j I he 



. v . TABtE 3 . 

Ceri^el at JDhs B^ttwe&n SAS Scales and Criterion Scores 



Crii©i:i qn 
Vflir i ab les 
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Parehts- 
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Read i hq 
Math 
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Tot ACD 
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SAS Scale Scqrls 
«:ead Mat^i Read Math Succ Gale Succ 
Afcii Abil Abl* Abi'-Abil Bf^t Extr 
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iG+erred b^: 
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Phys Abi J 
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^ £ hx^ ^ i£ K 

Read i nq''^^ 
Hath 



41 



-24 



-21 
- t 2 



06 



Teacher 

Rat,la3l 

Peadinq 3 

Math . 2 

School 5 

Mult^R 



44 



24 
33 
34 



4 2 



25 33 2'* 
32 ^.^1 7 ■ 



41 4 1 



I I 



1 



■ 29 

- "^3 
■29 



4 i 



1 4 
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51 ~ Two yariatj^ohs of the read^r^ i ariJ-»iath scales far tUe SAS wei ^ 
cbhsldered, where" Read Abil - PSA - RFA, Math Ab i I - - t*!SA -UFA, 
Read AbP ^ PSA + RSE - PSX - P^*h - RFE, and Math Abl^* - MSA . * . HSE - 
MSX ^- HFA - MFE^. These cor respond indst closely to fact or-s _ def i tied i r» 
mbderi; 5 ar»d 9-ih Table 2, though t»Cores corresponding^ to the ulKer 
models resulted similar cor t e 1 at i oris . ifc 



NOTE: Coef ic ier.ts are present*^d without dec imal 
Correlatibhs with an ab&oXut_e value greater than 
are statSsticaUy significant <p < -01. two-tailed). 



pQin ts . 
.12 



25 



Vine , 



Yt!ir 



School 



S K7S: S YDN ' EV A TT R I BU r rON S CALE 

Th4«-ii- r.ot--»--t»ii . _Ther«_tte.nQ r.l«hr.or wrong •n8»eri,_ _There «re a numbT of ^"K^.i^'i^J.'^''^ ^'J"" 
happen i n school o r at hor.e - you ar« »9k«d to whow how tru» or f >U< *ach reason for this happftilns 

for you . ^ 



Cook at the rirat-example. Someone called Terry has filled thU one^fci. 



SofTietjtnf* 
Tru» 



I. Suppoo* you won a rfic«r-»t tbi" Spurt* Carnivaj. 
It would probably bf» because 



\ 



a ypu were ju^t lucky 

b you are • eood runner 



< c you tried hard to run fast 



FilJi<^ ' r»lse 


False 


True 


True 


□ □ 


□ 






Q □ 




rn 

L 1 


□ 


□ *□ 


□ 


Q 





rlerrv but » tick In th« FaTwiF box for the flrat reason because-for Terry that reaaoft wat-uot tru«_«t all. . 
Tr^^pS^ • t c5 in the tf5rb^K_/or Ih^ becnu.e.T«r_ry_l8_._yery.good ^ 

rices/ Terry put a tlckTTtha Hostlv True box for the last reason because Terry did try Pretty, hard'to run 
ftttt and It wa« mostly true). / 



Now let's look at th» eecond example. Someoiie named Cbi'ls ha* fillerl this on<» In. 

2 Suppose that you patated a picture at scbooiand- 
«¥er.yoBe_sald it ws« terrible. It would probably 
be because 










□ 




□ 








D 


□ 


□ 



-9: 



ity^T■^B hsa ticked S ft*i*tin,i., Tr u e. Sometimes False for the first reaaoa because-Chris-U only, a^ had .paint er 



■ Kbk ticked aomet inwH i rue , aomet inew raise tor * »« « k- - • : « 

ImeJ Chris W ti^e^ riostWTnig. ^or ^ftiTsecond reanon because Chris trl«.d onlV a Ut^tU on aoitt of - 
.irSang cSrirtUkld^iflf^^ J' .^stly. trw that tevoryone in the cU«a 

not like Chris aod wouid have said the painting was terrible for iU»t reason). 



sosiecii 
the pain 

does not like L_. ^ 

^ • ^ 

Xbv/ YGU TRy THESE EXAMPLES 

i Suppose that-you B>ade-a iodeIsadd -it--f«U--tQ. pieces ' _ _ 

as Booo «» you finished It. It would probably be because 



a you ar'eiKt rfood at making »bdel» \.. \ -' N ] ' \ J I i f "] * 

b yo« did not ^rk carefuUy on it V I ~1 I I I 1 [ 

c the glue wa» bid .^^'WW : ^1 CZZl CZU . CJ CH]*' 

4. Supt^-rtie tbat_you wrote a story 'that the teacher &ald * , 

wa«"very good, it would probablj; be because , 

. * s you write good atoriea . [ J I ■ i \ — H £3 

b you tried ver^y hard [ j I ' ' I ^ « ~1 ) 

c the teacher' likes you _ _ l_je i i [ j ^ ' f "^ '^ 

DO NOT TAUC TO ASYOME ABOUTv^^YOUR AMSwERS OR LOOK AT ANYONE EtST^ PAPl" 

- _©Copyri^_1982 _ 

Caif m and H-^. Marsh 
ir OhIversitY of Sydney 



2S 



Tra« 

Moitir Somcisct .Kostlr * 

false Fa Is* Yru« Trv* 



Suppos* ^ur-t«aeh«r..ch(3M.yQu to b« la. th«-top retting group . 
in your el««s. Xt wuld prcbtbly b« b«e«us* 



A yt3u «r* good «t r*«ding , ..... . 

g you work turd «t r*«ding 

e tJnn t««e^ar sud* « viscak* 



SuppoM.you b«vtt_to swap-books vit!) aooaona. to -corrsct. i 
McAs sxcrfflscs and-ao on« vants to give you thair book. 
This is probably b«caus« _ 

a nobody lllcas you vary much 



b you arc careless in your vork and with corrections . 
e everyone )u;ows you do naths badly 



Supj^sa you had tnuble trying to answer the t«acb«r*s question 
about a story in reading lesson^ Zt la probably becava* 



a th« story was too hard for everyone, 
b you are a poor reeder 



•n 



c you should have read it aoce carefully 



Supposc-tbc teBc:;«r-want*d-you tOL help correct \ 
■athr tests. This is probably becaaae 

a you are one of the best students in maths 



, b it was your turn to do it 



e you always try to do well at aaths 



Sufpcse the echool librerian wants soewone to help count' 
books and you are chosen. This is probably because" 

a you were_ sitting near the teacher whan thelibrarian 

" asked for acaeone 

b you always work herd and carefully in maths 



e you are one of the best pupils in your maths class . ._. . 
Suppose the teacher asked you to read aloud part of a story 
iTor .the class and you had trouble doing this . Zt ii probably 
because 

a you are bed at reading aloud . . . • • 

'/ou had to read the hardest psrt of the etofy 



c you were careless about reeding the story .... 
Suppose -'/Qu. get-A iaathii queitidn wrong in class. Zt is 
probably because, 

a '/O't often have trouble in aaitns ^ 



b the question was hard 



c '/ou never pay attention in uthi lessons 

Suppose /Ou are ciiosen fron your school to fcake_part in e 
state natha eonpeiltlon. this is probebly because 



* ycu will try yeur best • 
b you were lacliy .... 
c- you are ^coO ac ;uths . 



Lj iZ] C""- 
^ s E 

O iZJ \Zi 



1 j l_ 

i ! r 



□ EJ' 



a CI] □ 
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ERIC 



9^ SuppoM-ypu- «t«rt-«..n«v_4t«ry.ln.r«*din9-.«nd.-}»u..^ It h«rd 
to und«rae«nd strAight «w«y. Zt is j:.rob«bly b«c«UM 



« th« t««ch«r picks itard ■torlas 
b you ware day drosning . . . . 



c your r««din9 is poor 



10. $apppc9_your.^rentJ ftall.you that your re«dih9 is qooi. 
It «ouId probably b« b«e«us« 

« you rsally work hard at readin? ......... 

b you always do w*ll at r«adinq ... 



*£ they ara only !»«in9 nica 



XI. SyppQM tha. class jfM askatf. tQ..cbQOi># t^<^_b•st <iva pvcple in 
Mths. If thay choaa you it vould b« bccausa 



a^ you raally ara one of tte beat at Riaths 
b you work hard to bm qood at taaths . - . 



c thay lika you . 



!lg«ilf 

F4lH# 



Soowtlair* 

Tru* 
ScotftlBeit. 

TaUc 



Trur 



12. Supposc.yoii 9at..a (Mtha problco to.do. on . th«_boar(l_iD. front of 
tha claaa «nd you do it wronq. This ia probably bccausa 

a you ara unlucky to ba askad tha hardast problan 

b you always hava trouble solvin? problaas ......... 



c you did It too quickly and mida a silly ahttaka . 



I I 



13. Suppose your teacher says you are doin? badly in raading work. 
It would probably bm because „ " 



a you are Isxy in reaiiln9 ~. ~. ~. 
^ the teacher do«en*t like you 



c you always do 1>adly In readin9 ....... 



14. Suppose you are ctwMRto nad out a etory to all the parents 
•t a •p«clal assanbly.' It would probably be because 



a no one else wanted to do it 



b you are a g:>od reader 



c you have been working hard on your rctadinq all year. 



15. Supposethe teacher awarded a 79 Id star for today's rsadinq 
work and you 9Qt it. Zt would probably be because 

a you earned it by wt3rkih9 hard 

to you ware lucky 



c your reading is good. . . .• | j 

16 . auppos* tfm tMChar shpws you a n«w of Ooirq acPttthlng in matha and ' 

ybu get it wrong. This la probably because 

« you Should pay more attention ' 



b the teacher axplaina things badly 
c anything in maths is hard for you 



□ 



ERIC 



- - - Tru** - - 

Uofctly SometJne* Kuntly 
ra!»c fti*'r Tru^ True 



17. 9i^PP^ ^ tMCter «akad-pK3pl« in yasr cIam to try cut to retd 
A pooB on a TV ahov but did NOT uJc >ou. It would sxctsably b« bKauw 

ji your rciding ii not good •nough 



iZj ^ lZ B' 

. you-decid«d to play in«t««d of frying to git th« 1 j | '< '. j [ j j , 
£ po«ra ready . . , ; j t [ j j [ { [ 



c the teacher forgot to aik you 



18. Suppove you read a atory yell in front of your claaa. 
Zt would probably be becauie 

£ you ire good at re^diag ..... 



b the itory wai an ea£y one . 



c you nade e ipecial effort to read it 



uii u c: di d' 



19. Suppoie tb«_t«acher._t«_UP__you_ npt_to_h«lp a friend with their 
Mtha. Thii would probably be because 



£ you fhould work harder on your own Mtha . . 
b you Mke a lot of miitakes in naths youricif 



c it ii unfair 



O ^ S B' 

n [□ d. [Zj 

□ B rj rj 



20. Suppoie-the-teachec-aiki you— to-collect and_count..the noney 
for an excuriion trip. Itwould probably be becauae 



• it is your turn to collect noney this tiae .... 

b you always try hard in naths classes 

^ you are good at natha and will collect the right . j j | j f j | j | | ,c 



■□ [□ LJ B" 

Q 3 B O B' 



31. Suppose you did really well on a reading test. It is 
probably because. 

a you were lucky 



b you tried very hard 



c you always do' well in reading tests 



B B B B B- 
B B B B B' 
B B B B B' 



22. Suppose you. find__it._bard tp_understand a story you are 

reading. It is probably because . , | -." i 1 r— — ■ 

you need to try harder at reading | I j J j j | j \ j ' 



b you are • poor reader 



c the test was hard for everyone . . • • • • 

24. Suppose the-teacher cheeses you to_dO-a special problem 
in maths. It would probably be because 

a you know note msths than nost children 



■ B B B B B' 

c the story is boring ^ . J ^ ..... | \ | | [ j | ' j |^ 1 < 

ose you did badly in • naths test. This la probebiy 

luse _ . . ■ ^ , 

a you always do badly in maths tests [ \ \ ^ j j j j j i 

b you spend too little time studying inaths [ | | 1 t | ; n | | t 

•B B B B B< 

•B B B B B' 

b you would work harder on than your class mates . . . p' j | | | | | ^ [ j i 

c nobody else wanted to do It | ^ | | | | [ _ | | | | 1 
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SEtP DESCRIPTION aOESTIONNAIRE 



« Boy Girt 



Grade/ 
Year 



Age School.. 



this h a chance to look at yourself. It is not a tesi There are no right arnnt^ afKl>v«fYbr)e-M^ 
different answers. Be sur«4hat^vbur-ar»weri shovv-hdw you feel a^out younelf: PtSASE 00 NOT TALK 
ABOUT YOUR Af^ERS WITH ANYON ECSE: We will keep your answers private and hot show them 
toihyohe. 

When you are rexiy to begin, please read each sentence and decide your answer. (You may read quietly to 
^ursdf as I read aloud.) There are five possible answers for each question — — True", "False", and 
tfiree ^wv«rs In ^stweea there are five toxes riext to ead) «ntenc«, one for e^ of tiw answers, Tli« 
ararweii are writttn at the top of the boxes. Dioose your answer to a sentence and put a tide UJ in the 
box under the aniwer you choose. IX) UOt say your answer out teud or talk about ilwith anyone else. 

Before you startthere arejhree examples below. Sornebody named Bob has already answered two of these 
swttnces to show ywi how to do it. In the third one you must choose your owr» answer and put in your 
own tick (/). ^l. I ^' 

TIMES - 

MOSTLY FALSE. MOSTLY 
FALSE SOME- TRUE 'tRUE 
TIMES 
TRUE 



EXAMPLES - 

1. ' i like to read wnic boolc$.„^.; 1 | | | | | \ \ \ 

_ _iBob put » tick ftr the box under the answer 'TRQE"i Thii means that he-really RkeitO-read comic* 
bddki^tt Bob did not like to read comic bdot» very riiuch, he wouid have answered "FALSE" or 
1«0STtY FALSE":) " 

2. In g«ieral.i arn neat and tidy 2 I I I I I V^l I 1 | I 2 

(Bob answered "SOMETIMES FALSE, SOMETIMES TRUE" because he is not very neat, but he is 
hot very meny ei^ier.) 

3. liiketowatcfiT.V... 3 | 1 I— —I I \ \ 1 \—^ 3 

(For ^is semah^ you have tc chdose theJvisvwir ^laLls best for yQiL_Flnt you:in.uitifecjde if the 
sentenoi ^ ITBU^" or "FA_LSE"__or_somowhere In beh«en. If ypo _rMiIy_ like^to 
¥P_M_ woutd _af«wer TR U E" by putting a tick iri tfie last box. If_you hattjvatching T.^. you ^^^^ 
answer "FALSE" by putting a tick in the first box. If your answer is somewhere in betvweh then you 
would choose one of the other three boxes.) 



If you want to change ail iriswer you hayejoarked you sbOiildcross out_tbe_tick_and put J_new_tjck.io 
ioother box. on the sairvJine, For aji the sentences be sure that your lick is on thesame IJne as the seritence 
you are answerjnj). You should have one answer and only one answer for each sentence. Do not leave out 
any of tbe sentences. 

tlybu^tave-ihyquestldhs put up your hand. Turn ovet' the page and begin. Once you have started, PLEASE 
DO NOT TACK, 



FALSE 




© H. W. M«nh and i, 0, Smith. 
Th« UnjvtftHy of Sydnty 
.1961 



1. I am gocd looking .... 



•OMC- 

TIME* 

MQiZLY fAUE. kmrvf 

FALSE FALSE SOM£> TRUE THUE 
TUNES 
TMUC 



2. Km good at all SCMCK3L subjects:.^™:-::::: 2 I i I 1 1 I i ^ I I M 

3; I can run fasi .~ 

4. i get good marks in READING > 

sBBBCZil-Ils 



5: My parerm understand me .... 



6. jhatcMATMEMATics:™—-:.-:--::^:::^^^ 6 1 | | j I 1 | I I je 

7. I have lots of friends — — 

■^y ' .__ ' 

8. I like the way I ic)bk ..1....-::-:.:....:::.::.^^^^^ 8 I I t 1 1 I | I i 1 ^ 



9: I enjoy doing work in all SCHOOL SUBJECTS _ 9 \ \ \ 1 | j i j I i 9 

10. Iliketorunandpiayhard..:....:::.::™^^^^^ 10 | [ I— I I t I I \ 

n: Hike READING — tJ^ 11 1 I I H I 1 \ ^ I 1 ^^ 

12. My -parents are usually unhappy or disappointed - ■ i ■ i ■ i i i 
vvith^matldo..^ . 12 | i I I L_J L_J I Jl2 

13. work in MATHEMATICS is easy for me 13 I I I I I — j \ - I ^^3^3 

14. i make friends ewiiy m I I I I I I L I L-J^^ 

15. I have a pleasant looking face — 15 K I 

16. I get good mark^n ill SCHOOC SUBJECTS 16 | I \ I | I 1 t I H s 
17: I hate sports and games — 17 ^ I F i ^^7^^ ^ ^ ^ 

18. I'm good at READING 18 | I I 1 1 I I I I 1 ^8 

19: I like my parents : 19^3 ^3 ^3 ^3 ^3.19 

2b. I look forvvard to MATHEMATIJS ...... 20 \ \ I I I i 1 I I i^O 

21 : Most kids have more friends than I do 21 

22. i am a nice looking person .................i...:.. 22 | | I I I I [ I I 1^^ 

23. I hate all SCHOOL SUBJECTS 23 l I I 1 [ I CZHl 23 

24: I enjoy sporti and games 



TIMES 

fAiJU FAue ipitt- T»ue muz 



S3. Overall I have a lot lo be proud of -.. [!□ CZ] [3 



"54. I'm better Jooklhg than most of my friends . 



3S. I ieok fe^rd to sii SCHOOL SUBJECTS S5l « « ' ^5 

56. uH,iiood.a,.t. :. 56t-^ t-d r—i rn r— 156 



57 



* - 

57. I look forward to READING ^y^^,^ 

58^ I get along weJI with my parents 

590 O B S 



59. I'm good at MATHEMATICS 

6b. I am popular wth kids of my owm age I I \ \ \ I I I 

^, . ... „ : _^ ■ T - .z"/. 161 

61. Ican tc 



t do anything right 61 [ j ^ ^^'^T T^ \\ 

62. Ihavenice.fe3tur«nkeiw$e, andeyw.a^ 62 

63. Work in all SCHOOL SUBJECTS is easy for me.- 63 | J \ \ |— ^| I ] t . ■ 1^ 

64. I'm goodat throwing a ball-.:. — — 

65. 1 hite READING —K ^3 |^_J — i L— J^^ 

66. My parents and I have a lot of fui together 

CT. ^ I can do things MvwUw most other people tl\ \ \ \ EZU C^^^ 

68: I enjoy doing w^rlc in MATHEMATliS™:-:::" ^CZIl I 1 L— dl ^3 

69. Most other ftidsnke me I I I ^ I I ^ I 

70. Other people think 1 am a good person 70 1 I | | I ^ 1 1 " J I 

71. ( like all SCHOOC SUBJECTS - 71 

72. A lot of thinS about me are good 72[ , | j I t , I 1 J £^^^2 

73. I leirn thlhgrquickly iri READING - -.. 73 I 1 I— I I 1 CZZ373 

74. I'm as good as rr^ost other people 74l I i 1 \ \ I I 

75: I am dumb at MATHEMATICS 75 1 1 h I L _ I I I I— 

76. When 1 do something, I do it well ::::::.:...::...:.:.—" 76 QQBEZ11Z376 



